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once shook the nation. It is, moreover, the actual fact
that though the leaders such as Garrison and Whittier
opposed and distrusted each other for a time, they ended
after many years in renewed friendship: just as Adams
and Jefferson, after years of far bitterer contest, could
spend their old age in the friendliest correspondence,
and even death found them in such a hand-and-hand
relation that it took them both on the same day,
and that day the anniversary of the Declaration of
Independence.

In the meanwhile, each of the abolitionist leaders
followed the path that belonged to his temperament.
Garrison had no gift for personal organisation, in the
politician's sense; but no man ever excelled him in the
strength and fearlessness of his individual statements,
The clear maxims of his early platform, " I will not
equivocate, I will not apologise, I will not retreat a
single inch, and I will be heard," simply marked him
as one of the most absolutely straightforward hitters
who ever encountered a great wrong. Hence came
his power; while Whittier, equally sincere, proved to
have, unlike Garrison, an unexpected tact and skill of
management; he could deal with professional politi-
cians like Clay and Gushing; he could adapt himself
to their limitations, and show cause why they should
be on his side. Even after he knew them to be worth-
less for freedom, but had need of them, he would keep
them in his power to the last. One secret of this was
his absolute unselfishness; a thing in which he sur-
passed even Garrison, who possessed the love of
power, after all, though in its most high-minded form,
and was never quite at ease in a secondary position;
whereas such an attitude never troubled Whittier at